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MASS PEACE CONVENTION AT OCEAN 
GROVE, N. J. 

The Mass Peace Convention under the auspices of the 
Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, of Philadelphia, 
which was announced in our last issue, met at Ocean 
Grove, Saturday, July 21st. Rev. N. L. Upham, Pres- 
ident of the Society, presided at the opening session at 
10 A. M., in the Young People's Temple. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, of the M. E. Church, made 
the invocation, fervently thanking God for the manifes- 
tation of himself in the earlier times and especially in 
Jesus Christ, who lifted not up his voice in words of wrath, 
but of kindness, and who taught us love to God and love 
to man. 

Dr. E. H. Stokes, President of the Ocean Grove Asso- 
ciation, who had kindly given the Society the free use of 
the Auditorium and the Temple for the day, gave an ad- 
dress of welcome in which he said : " Blessed are the 
Peace makers," and after pausing for a moment, and 
making a gesture toward the members of the Peace So- 
ciety on the platform, continued, " for they shall be 
called children of God." 

"It is so easy to make trouble," he said; "Words, 
words, words make trouble. These gentlemen come to 
make peace, there are no classes of men and women who 
come to this place, but that come for good, and I am sure 
that there is no higher aim than those which actuate these 
gentlemen, who come in the interest of peace. Blessed are 
the peace makers ; not trouble makers, nor war makers 
but peace makers ; they shall be called the children of 
God, the God of peace, the children of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, the children of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Peace." 

" Blessed are ye," he continued pointing to the members 
of the Peace convention. " Ye are the peace makers, 
I wish I had words to tell you how I welcome you in the 
high cause in which you come. One of our hymns says 
" ' There's a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.' 

" I suppose that was the best illustration the poet could 
find, but how narrow is the sea compared with God's 
mercy. I wish I had the words to express the wideness of 
my arms of welcome to you, may you live forever, and 
may you be instrumental in preserving peace." 

President Upham responded to the address of welcome, 
in a few appropriate words, expressing his appreciation 
of Dr. Stokes' remarks. He said: 

The blessedness of peace makers which Dr. Stokes refers 
to, if it comes to any of us from this time on will have had 
its origin in part from the opportunities we have to-day of 
conference about it, by his kindly invitation and that of the 
Ocean Grove Association ; may we be more than ever the 
children of God on that account. 

Something will be gained in that direction by bringing 
to the surface what is really thought and felt on this sub- 



ject by our respective churches which will be done no 
doubt the sooner and the better now for this day's meeting. 
As all agree, there are two ways of making peace ; one of 
them by force, added to from time to time by the possi- 
bilities of invention ; so that flesh and blood are no more 
able to stand up against it. This is the cause of what is now 
the armed peace of Europe ; no one there will now take 
offence, so as to readily, at least, bring on war. May it 
continue still, the peace we need so much, the wide world 
round, instead of war. 

But God's way rather to prevent war is by a change of 
heart in such matters, and not through the necessities of 
fear ; by reason and right and through love of Him who 
says we are to bless them who curse us, and pray for 
them who despitefully use and persecute us. And so 
through the influence of all our churches or societies we 
are to make an end of war by making clear beforehand 
the advantages and usefulness of peace for capital and 
labor, for individuals and classes, for States and nations. 
Much of what can be done for good in this way, among 
the nations, will be told us by those who are to address us 
in the meetings to-day. 

Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, offered a motion 
that a committee of three be appointed to whom all 
resolutions offered during the day should be referred with- 
out debate, that they might be properly studied and sum- 
mitted to the convention at a later session. The motion 
prevailed and the chair appointed Philip C. Garrett and 
Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia and Dr. W. A. Camp- 
bell of Richmond as this committee. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, was then introduced and 
read a paper on " International Arbitration ; Its Present 
Status and Prospects," which was listened to with the 
closest attention throughout. This paper and others read 
will be published in full in the next Advocate. 

Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass., read 
a very interesting and instructive paper on " Arbitration 
and the Catholic Church." Before commencing his paper, 
Dr. Hershey stated that he had no criticism to offer on 
the Roman Catholic Church as a religious organization 
and would stand just as ready to defend any right of that 
body, within the limits of the law, as he would those of 
any other religious body. After stating somewhat in detail 
the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church, he said : 

" If the conserving forces of peace and good will in our 
civilization do not falter in their mission, it may be 
reasonably expected that the public conscience will insist, 
with increasing pressure, for peaceable settlements of all 
friction arising between classes and parties. The desir- 
ability, as well as the expediency of an appeal to arms, 
will grow faint, as the virtues of brotherhood and the 
justice of arbitration clear the moral vision of the peo- 
ple, until they shall see the grotesque horrors of war. 

"After years of study in Roman Catholic history, 
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Roman Catholic ethics and Roman Catholic methods, and 
remembering the persistency of the opposition which 
these engender, I am persuaded that in the whole field of 
possible arbitration, there is no question presenting so 
many, and apparently insuperable difficulties, as that of 
the harmonious adjustment of the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
asticism with its institutions, and our civic system with 
its free institutions." After stating some of these diffi- 
culties, Dr. Hershey alluded particularly to the public 
school question, saying : 

" The particular charges of the Roman Catholic Church 
against the public schools are : 

"1. The unpleasant presentation of that church in the 
school histories. 

"2. The school is ungodly, and consequently must con- 
duce to immorality of citizenship. Could it not be agreed, 
that the histories should be confined to simple statement 
of fact, devoid of all opinions thereon, and could it not 
further be agreed that certain portions of scripture be 
read daily in schools, and the Lord's Prayer be recited, 
requiring the most respectful attention from all. This is 
done in the schools of Toronto, with approval of Catholics 
and Protestants, and we are told works in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. A petition is now in readiness in Chicago, 
to be presented to the Board of Education, signed by 
Catholics and Protestants, recommending a reader, con- 
sisting of selections from scripture, and the use of the 
Lord's Prayer. I quote from this petition : 

" 'As the whole religious world united without objection 
in the Universal prayer, "Our Father, who art in heaven," 
during the World's Religious Congress of 1893, we believe 
that all right minded classes of Americans would now 
agree on the daily reading in the public schools of suita- 
ble selections from the sacred scriptures, and the recita- 
tion of that prayer and of the two great commandments, 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets, thereby 
fixing in the minds of the children, the vital spiritual 
principles, on which good citizenship and the future 
welfare of our country so largely depended.' 

" Within the last ten days, an influential priest of Cin- 
cinnati, Fr. Mackey, said : ' If I had the power to-mor- 
row I would put the Bible back where it once was in every 
class-room in the republic, and read the Decalogue and 
sermon on the mount daily to every child in the country. ' 
I am not sure but Satolli might he approached, with an 
inquiry as to his willingness to consider the wisdom of a 
conference looking toward arbitration. Yet the question 
arises as to the expediency of consulting any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, on any matter pertaining to the administra- 
tion of purely civic institutions. And, too, it should be 
borne in mind that Satolli is Bishop of Sorrento, and one 
of the most able diplomats in the Catholic world, and of 
the Metternich school. 

"As to the quasi-ecclesiastical administration of the 
Indian schools, it is quite sure that ere long the action of 



Congress, which has sole jurisdiction, must reach a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

" In addition to these, there are many other frictions, 
that are very intricate and problematic, and a few even 
now are forming storm centres, which are not unlikely to 
break at any hour. But they either lack that definiteness 
which would make arbitration opportune, or their adjust- 
ment lies more clearly within the statutory provisions. 

"If arbitration can bring the parties out of alienation on 
the school question to an agreement, by which both par- 
ties shall enjoy the usefulness of the schools, and neither 
party make a surrender of anything it may consider fun- 
damental to conscience, or essential to its system, then 
may the cause of arbitration rejoice that it has brought the 
aromatic spices of peace and harmony to distil, where 
now are forming the certain conditions for strife and 
probable bloodshed." 

At the close of the morning's program Dr. Upham read 
a letter from Chaplain C. C. McCabe, who had been 
announced to speak at the evening session, in which he 
stated that on account of the death of a very intimate 
friend he was unable to be present. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After prayer by Dr. W. A. Campbell, Joshua L. 
Bailey of Philadelphia presiding, made the following in- 
troductory remarks : 

The theme which engages the attention of this Confer- 
ence is not outranked in importance by any other. It 
concerns the immediate as well as the future and perma- 
nent welfare of the entire country and all the world. 
That these seats are not all filled is not the fault of our 
theme, but it is in large measure because public interest 
is not yet aroused as it should be and as it mil be. 
Truth has always to fight its way to the front. Its 
progress may be slow but it is sure, and it will in the end 
conquer all opposition and prejudice. 

This has been the experience in all the great moral re- 
forms of the century. Some of us can remember how 
hard it was for the anti-slavery movement even to get a 
hearing. The late George William Curtis was prohibited 
by the mayor from making an anti-slavery address in 
Philadelphia, and his attempt to speak, notwithstanding 
the prohibition, was interrupted by a mob, and in the 
same city a beautiful building erected by the abolition- 
ists and dedicated to the cause of human freedom was 
destroyed by the torch of the incendiary. 

At that time negro slavery was not only apologized for 
but defended by the press, and on the platform and even 
in the pulpit, both North and South, just as war is apolo- 
gized for and defended to-day. But what have we lived 
to see ? The cause of human freedom once advocated by 
the despised few now adopted, sustained and lauded by 
the common voice of mankind. 

Slavery and war are twin relics of barbarism. Could 
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the people and especially the churches be aroused and 
fired by the same zeal which distinguished the anti-sla- 
very movement, it would not be long before there would be 
universal sentiment against war, and the white banner of 
Peace would be everywhere unfurled. 

What we have most to contend with in the propagation 
of our cause is not opposition, it is apathy. No attempt 
is made to deny us the liberty of speech, and public halls 
are freely open to us as this has been to-day. If we had 
open opposition probably it would be better. But there 
is widespread indifference. Too many think our cause 
chimerical, impracticable. I heard of a noted lawyer 
who, when asked if he would join a society to prevent 
war, replied that he would just as soon think of joining a 
society to prevent thunder and lightning. 

But the world is moving ; the world of morals is mov- 
ing on and on, and it is towards a higher and a higher 
plane. I cannot see how, even at this partial stage of 
enlightenment, any self-respecting monarch, any who has 
a regard for the welfare of his people, any care as to the 
place which he will himself occupy in history, can go to 
war until he has exhausted all the resources and remedies 
of international arbitration. 

The age is auspicious for the Peace movement. Great 
steamships, fleet as greyhounds, are making the wide 
ocean little more than a ferry, and telegraphs and tele- 
phones are carrying our messages over the earth with the 
rapidity of thought. Mountain chains which were once 
great barriers have been tunnelled and rivers and valleys 
spanned, so that countries and peoples once far separated 
have been brought near, and all mankind seem to be our 
neighbors. 

International laws, world's fairs, parliaments of relig- 
ion, international congresses to establish uniform cur- 
rency, weights and measures, seem to indicate the ap- 
proaching unification of the moral as well as the material 
interests of mankind. Why not have uniform language 
also, that those who were sometime scattered by the con- 
fusion at Babel may be brought together again in Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, and in the universal acknowledgment 
of the Fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of 
man? 

We have it on Divine authority that the time is coming 
when "Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more." 

"Foretold by prophets and by poets sung, 
Oh time of rest, oh promised Sabbath, come." 

Let us do all in our power to hasten the day. 

Philip C. Garrett then read a short but strong and in- 
structive paper in which he pointed out the duties of min- 
isters of the gospel in reference to the subject of war, 
and indicated some of the signs that the institution of 
war is doomed, sooner or later, to destruction. This 
paper will be given in full in our next issue. 

George Macy Powell, president of the Arbitration 



Council of Philadelphia, was next announced, and spoke 
on "The Commercial Value of Peace." 

He said : There is more money in Peace than in war. 
In numerous cases men have indulged in such folly as the 
one who went to law with a neighbor for a $3 calf. They 
each spent several thousand dollars in "Courting" and, 
as in most wars, the case was not settled. In either of 
several recent strikes, the parties to it have each spent 
more than the value of wages in question. The commer- 
cial interests of the country have lost tenfold the aggre- 
gate shortage of the contending parties, and the questions 
at issue are as far from settlement as ever. In the late 
war the North spent double the value of slaves which 
were the bone of contention ; the South threefold their 
value, and social and political ostracisms, North and 
South, and deeds of violence sadly say the questions at 
issue were not settled. 

Partisanship is a deadly enemy to the cash value of 
peace. If Britain had not acted on this idea, the great- 
est trade on earth would not now float under the banner 
of St. George. Neither Tory nor Liberal would dream of 
setting up his party interests against her trade. But the 
difference between Politics, as defined in the dictionary, 
" That part of Ethics that pertains to the public good," 
and partisanship, is as wide and very like that between 
light and darkness. Partisanship came near putting us 
where we would lose the fifty million purchase of us by 
Hawaii, every decade. 

Rotten partisanship is, and ever has been, the chief 
root of war between nations and between honest trade 
interests. 

A recent exchange says : "The battle ship Indiana 
cost about one-third of what our government paid for the 
Louisiana purchase, and nearly one-half of what Alaska 
cost us, either of which is many times as large as New 
England, and worth thousands of millions of dollars . " 

The cost of any one of several of our new war ships, if 
wisely invested in encouraging commerce to either South 
America or the Pacific, would annually return us twenty 
times the cost of the cruiser. Think of this mal-appro- 
priation of money, when our mail goes to South America 
under an alien flag, and via Liverpool. 

Labor and Capital no doubt have a right to organize, 
but to organize for peace, not war. The time of the 
commercial world lost by labor war is often worth several 
thousand dollars a minute. 

We should have Compulsory Peace Courts, like those of 
France. They settle over one-half million quarrels a 
year, nine-tenths of which get no further than the concil- 
iatory committees. We should have an International 
Peace Court, made up, till we can do better, of the Chief 
Justices of the ten leading nations ; and it should be made 
and held an infraction of International law, for any 
nation thereafter to attempt to settle its disputes by the 
wholesale murder of war." 
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Rev. Sidi H. Browne, Editor of the Christian Neighbor 
and President of the South Carolina Peace Society, sent 
the following letter : 

Columbia, S. C, July, 1894. 
Beloved Friends in Convention Assembled: 

To my unfeigned regret circumstances quite beyond 
control prevent my bodily presence with you to-day, but 
being with you in spirit, the following on "Peace in Rela- 
tion to Conscience " is respectfully submitted to the Con- 
vention by Sidi H. Browne. 

The aim of all moral and religious efforts on the part of 
individuals should be the attainment of a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward men. This acme of 
grace in probation life can be realized only by and 
through the teaching and Spirit of Christ, on the condi- 
tions of repentance and faith. Consequent upon having 
such a conscience is love and peace — great peace, peace 
as a river, peace that passes all understanding. Such 
blessedness may be the experience of the peacemakers 
who shall be called the children of God. 

Every person has a conscience of some sort. And 
most people profess to have much respect for the " in- 
ward monitor," "the moral sense," "the voice of God," 
which shows to them, as moral agents, the right and the 
wrong in active life, though they may not always obey its 
dictates. 

Conscience may be considered as a natural faculty, 
or as a rule of conduct, or as a judge, or as a retributor. 
Conscience as a rule or law shows to its possessor what is 
right and what is wrong. The will determines whether 
or not any particular act of the moral agent shall accord 
with the rule. Conscience as a judge applies the rule to 
the act, and if there be agreement between the rule and 
the act the decision of the judge is approval ; if disagree- 
ment, the decision is a condemnation. Conscience as a 
retributor executes the decision or sentence of the judge, 
excusing or accusing. 

As a natural faculty conscience is as a blank tablet. 
It is inborn. As a rule it is the counterpart of faith. It 
answers to faith as the printed sheet corresponds to the 
types from which it was struck off. Faith is the result 
of accepted teaching — precept, example, observation. 
Faith and conscience are ever in agreement. Whatever 
agrees with faith agrees with conscience, and whatever 
agrees with conscience is found to be in agreement with 
faith. To repeat : According to accepted teaching so is 
faith ; according to faith so is conscience ; according to 
conscience so is conduct; according to conduct so is 
character, and according to character so is destiny. The 
will determines whether or not any act shall agree with 
conscience. 

Whether faith be right or wrong, he who has it is sincere. 
If he be not sincere he does not believe what he professes. 
This is true, be bis faith that of any one of the many 
Pa<*an religions or any one of the several sects that are 
distinguished by the name Christian. So monstrous is 
the result of false teaching that Jesus said to his disci- 
ples, " The time cometh that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service." 

Persons who are fully persuaded of the truth of their 
own religious creeds, and who consider not that other 
religionists are equally sincere in their faith, may wonder 
how any person can believe anything that differs from 
their faith and order. Hence the necessity of every class 
of religionists, especially those who are called " Chris- 



tian," to judge charitably their brethren of a different 
faith and order. In essentials there should be unity, in 
circumstantials liberty, in all things charity. 

Waiving further reference to the faith and consciences 
of the religionists of heathendom, let this inquiry be sent 
throughout Christendom : Who or which is right or 
nearest right among the Christian religionists in the mat- 
ter of conscience as a rule or law ? The divine and high- 
est test is Love. "By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another." " For 
all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this : 'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' " " Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor : therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law." By the test of love let the claims of all who call 
themselves Christians be tried. Any person whose faith 
or conscience permits him to do ill to his neighbor fails 
to stand the test. The heart of such a one is not right 
with God, be his profession toward God what it may. 
" If a man say, Hove God and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar : for he that Ioveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?" 

The consideration of individual conscience as present- 
ed in the foregoing is equally applicable to nations, for the 
latter are made up of individuals whose identity remains 
intact whether they follow a multitude to do evil or to do 
good. 

The most astounding thing under the sun is the sight 
of nations, professedly Christian, engaged in wholesale 
slaughter of one another on the field of battle. They 
have not accepted the teachings of Jesus, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, or they have, in their madness, 
drowned the voice of conscience, which was and is the 
invariable result of the accepted, plain, unperverted teach- 
ings of the Christian Scriptures. But it is seen at the 
same time that Peace societies throughout Christendom 
and conventions of peacemakers, as at Ocean Grove to- 
day, are earnestly endeavoring to restore the faith and 
practice once possessed and practised by the saints. 

May the Lord of peace himself honor the Convention 
with his presence, and " give you peace always by all 
means." 

A telegram was received by President Upham from 
Rev. George Dana Boardman calling attention to the 
" Transformed Menagerie " described in Isaiah xi: 6-9 
and lxv -.25. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was held in the great auditorium 
and was attended by about three thousand people. Philip 
C. Garrett presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. Y.. 
Graham, D.D., of Philadelphia. Dr. Stokes, in asking 
for a good collection, spoke a few words of hearty commen- 
dation of the ability and high character of those who had 
come that day to Ocean Grove to do something in behalf 
of the great and holy cause of peace. Augustine Jones, 
of Providence, who could not be present, sent the follow- 
ing letter on the subject of "Military Drill in Schools and 
Colleges " : 

Providence, R. I., 7-12, 1894. 
Dear Friend : 

I have this moment received the very kind invitation 
to speak at the Mass Peace Convention at Ocean Grove. 
I reply by return mail. I regret that my duties here 
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will not permit me to leave at present, and I thank thee 
and the committee for the honor you confer on me by 
giving me this opportunity. 

I cannot have a question in mj mind that Military Drill 
in Schools and Colleges is a mistake. If the object be to 
develop the body, it is found on very high authority to be 
artificial, constrained and unnatural, not true physical 
culture. It is in the way of the school duties. It be- 
comes very irksome to students, and has taken from cer- 
tain presidents of colleges in this country peace of mind, 
and in one instance his place, so disagreeable and odious 
did the drill become in the opinion of students who began 
it with delight and ambition. 

The nations of Europe, in the bondage of national 
debts, caused by war and the slavery of inherited mili- 
tarism, ought to be a perpetual lesson to us of the wisdom 
of instructing young Americans in the doctrines of peace 
and arbitration. 

Each generation instructs its successor and our respon- 
sibility is very great that children be taught to reverence 
and obey the law, to recognize the difference, vast and 
deep, between the reign of law and the reign of anarchy. 
To see that the very purpose of law is to disarm physical 
force of its brutal use, and give the power, mastery and 
control to intelligence, virtue and righteousness. 

That in the ratio of advance in culture and goodness, 
war ceases. That in the triumph of Christianity it will 
end. That all education should be directed towards the 
highest ends of human attainment. 

That it is a step backwards in education, not towards 
the light but into darkness to teach as a part of popular 
instruction the use of arms, and to stimulate a military 
spirit. 

I do not doubt the need of police force and drill while 
the wicked abound, but that is a profession by itself, and 
not a popular service for all men. It would be a great 
public evil if their trade and profession were given to old 
men through the public schools. They are the last rem- 
nant of the service of a darker day, and are to be evolved 
out of society when all men know the law and obey it 
from their hearts. 

Teach the young that reason and justice are the founda- 
tion of government, and that a righteous public sentiment 
in any nation is more potent than armed men, and physi- 
cal force. That war is a relic of barbarism not to be pro- 
moted, not to be continued, not to be exalted, but to be 
extinguished by moral, religious and intellectual forces, by 
the very Jorce and influence of Christian scholars. 

And that the whole subject and profession whose pur- 
pose is the killing of men, and destroying property is un- 
worthy of Christian schools in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and ought not to have place in general 
popular education. 

I have written as I felt moved at the moment, and if 
there appears a word in it that can be of any use I shall 
be glad, but do not feel under any obligation to me apart 
from the weght and merit of any of the words. 

Thy friend, 

Augustine Jones. 

Dr. W. A. Campbell, of Richmond, then gave an ac- 
count of the origin, purpose, plan of work, progress and 
prospects of the movement of the Ecclesiastical Peace 
Conference for an arbitration memorial to the govern- 
ments of the world. He dwelt particularly on the ability 



and eminence of many of the Christian men, more 
especially in England, who have joined the move- 
ment and are now giving it their earnest support; 
and also stated that it was the purpose of the Execu- 
tive Committee having the work in charge to send some 
one to the Continent of Europe, as soon as their funds 
would justify it, to secure the co-operation of the religious 
bodies on the Continent. The readers of the Advocate 
have been kept informed of the progress of this most 
admirable undertaking. 

A pleasing part of the evening's program, and one 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience, was the reading of 
a public letter from Joseph Cook, sent specially for the 
occasion. Tne letter, which we shall publish in full next 
month, treated of the successful application of arbitration 
to international disputes, and closed with a powerful ex- 
hortation that the sword should be broken and peace be 
made to prevail. 

The last address of the Convention was delivered by 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evangelist. His theme was "A Call 
to the Churches." 

He made an ardent appeal to Christians to co-operate 
in promoting Arbitration. He said in part: The call to 
the churches, in regard to the abolition of war, is the 
same in character as regards her duty and opportu- 
nity concerning every political and social reform. In a 
word, it is the business of the church to supply the spirit 
by which such reform may be accomplished. It is never 
the work of the church to supply methods for politics or 
society, but it is her duty to so teach and so live that every 
sort of moral transformation shall become a necessity. 

Without such a spirit of righteousness working by love, 
all reforms must be temporary and incomplete ; with such 
a spirit, no reform can fail of the largest measure of per- 
manent success. 

We have now in the United States all the constitu- 
tional means necessary for the peaceable transformation 
of this country in all desirable ways. 

The message of the church to the world concerning Peaca 
is, first of all, that this is God's world ; that Peace shall cer- 
tainly triumph by the carrying out of the plans of God, and 
that love must increase among men and nations, having 
in itself the cure for all the ills of individuals and society. 
Much indeed, under the growth of this spirit, has already 
been accomplished, until to-day we live in an age when 
private wars and judicial combats and duelling have van- 
ished for ever ; and there has been such a change of senti- 
ment as now would cause any civilized or half-civilized 
nation upon earth to think an apology necessary for the 
undertaking of war, instead of considering war the most 
glorious thing in itself. 

The desire to abolish war must be assumed by all those 
who believe in the principles of Christianity, and the cul- 
tivation of this desire until it shall become a purpose, and 
shall finally be so put into practice as to become the habit 
of mankind, so that States shall consider themselves called 
upon to make sacrifice for the good of others, and shall 
re-adjust their internal and external relationships upon 
Christian principles, is the call to the churches to-day. 
Unless there may be created such a sentiment, all consti- 
tutional and statutory requirements would be of little and 
practically of no avail in the face of a war spirit which 
would in one single hour sweep them all away. 

In the second place, it is the business of the church to 
teach and to exemplify in practice the theory that war is 
always and everywhere wrong. The teaching of Jesus 
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when he said, "I say unto you, that ye resist not evil," 
is now universally acknowledged in theory by individuals 
who call themselves Christians, as regards the use of force 
in the expression of personal resentment. 

What is needed now is for the world to recognize that 
the teaching of Jesus applies as much to all sorts of hu- 
man organizations as they do to individuals, and that 
God's kingdom will come upon earth when the nations are 
willing to consider themselves bound as nations by the 
same principles which are considered to be necessary for 
the development of the normal life of the individual. 

The third message to the church and the world concern- 
ing the abolition of war, is that war is not only wrong, but 
that it is always and everywhere undesirable for all the 
parties concerned. I do not mean that it is ever the busi- 
ness of the church to ground its appeal to individuals 
or nations on their selfish interests ; nor, on the other 
hand, is it her work simply to affirm that whatever is right 
must be for the best interests of all men. But I do be- 
lieve that she might do a surpassing service by the enun- 
ciation of the principle that unto the poor in spirit belongs 
the kingdom of Heaven, and that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and that rest can come to nations, as to men, 
only when they take Christ's yoke upon them and learn 
from him and find peace unto their souls by wearing the 
yoke that is easy. 

Finally, it is the privilege of the church to insist on the 
duty of the nation not only to refrain from aggression but 
to assert positive influence in the universal spirit of peace. 

It is not enough for the followers of Christ to resist not 
evil, but we are told to love our enemies, to bless those 
that curse us, to do good to those that hate us. This is 
also a command that applies to nations. We have known 
States, and we see some of them to-day, that are, to a cer- 
tain extent, endeavoring to practise the teachings of Christ 
concerning the non-resistance of evil, and to lend their 
influence toward the promotion and establishment of 
peace. But the State must be educated in this as well, to 
realize that the nation itself can only save its life as it is 
willing to lose it, and to make the question that shall 
decide all questions of personal and international concern, 
"What is the loving thing to do?" 

Civil wars will cease when men learn to govern and to be 
governed in the spirit of loving service to one another, 
and international wars will be ended when men learn 
practically the secret of the relationship of nations to be 
the divine sacrifice that is indicated to us by the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. In this sign, and this sign alone, shall the 
victory be won. 

Unto the hastening of that glorious consummation, let 
us give ourselves as ministers and servants of Jesus 
Christ, until our prayers at last shall be completely 
granted, and the kingdom shall have come, and his will 
be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

Mr. Mills' whole address was one of great force and 
directness, as well as one of deep comprehension of the 
inner spirit of Christ's teaching. The audience was 
greatly impressed by its delivery. We hope to give it 
hereafter in full. 

By a rising and unanimous vote the Convention adopted 
the following resolutions, reported by Philip C. Garrett in 
behalf of the committee appointed at the morning session, 
after which the Convention closed. 
Resolutions. 

1. Whereas, It is expedient that some system of ad- 



judication between employer and employed be adopted 
whereby disputes may be settled with justice to both par- 
ties, without resort to violence and bloodshed, 

Resolved, That this Convention approves the action of 
those States that have organized Boards of mediation and 
arbitration to which questions of this character may be 
submitted, and recommends similar action in all the 
States of the Union. The Convention also recommends 
the establishment of Courts of Conciliation like those in 
successful operation in some of the countries of Europe. 

2. Whereas, capital and labor are mutually depend- 
ent, and whereas, prevention is better than cure, and 
reconciliation of views better than arbitration of disputes, 

Resolved, That it is expedient that a Conference of Cap- 
italists and of representatives of labor be called to dis- 
cuss, and, if possible, harmonize their opinions on, indus- 
trials questions. 

3. Resolved, That we deeply appreciate the grow- 
ing interest everywhere manifested in the settlement of 
international difficulties by peaceful methods and that we 
heartily approve of the joint resolution recently introduced 
into both houses of Congress, requesting the President to 
negotiate with Great Britain a treaty providing that, for 
a period of twenty-five years, all difficulties between the 
two governments, that cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
means, shall be referred to arbitration. 

4. Resolved, That it is the duty of Christian ministers 
and churches to emphasize in their public teaching, in 
their religious journals, and in their Sabbath-school 
instruction, the peace principles of the Gospel of Christ. 

5. Resolved, That the Convention views with appre- 
hension and concern the introduction of military instruc- 
tion into colleges, schools, Christian associations, and 
especially Sunday-schools, as tending to foster a military 
spirit and a love of war, inconsistent with Christ's Gos- 
pel of love and forgiveness. 

6 . Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
hereby tendered to Rev. Dr. Stokes and the Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association of which he is President, for 
the use of the auditorium for the purpose of holding this 
Convention. 

THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 

THE GLASGOW MAIL. 

" Senator Allison has brought the question of Inter- 
national Arbitration to a definite issue. It has been said 
that the idea is at the beginning of all things, but that its 
fulfilment is in action. The idea of Arbitration as a means 
of settling international disputes, instead of resorting to 
the barbarous appeal to arms, has been accepted in prin- 
ciple by both the great branches of the English-speak- 
ing race, and in memorable instances has been resorted to, 
with conspicuous success. But it has never yet been recog- 
nized as the inevitable expedient for settling all inter- 
national quarrels, and, as far as Continental nations are 
concerned, it is still a point of honor with them to hold 
by the " duello " instead of the " Court of Law," both 
as respects individual and national quarrels. The prac- 
tical simplicity of Mr. Allison's plan will commend itself 
to all sensible people on both sides of the Atlantic — the 
negotiation of a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain providing that, for a period of twenty-five 
years, all disputes that may arise between the two coun- 
tries, and which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic means, 
shall be referred to arbitration." 



